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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
BEES. 

Mk Fessenpen—By your permission I will offer 
some observations in reference to the communica- 
tion of Mr Beard, published in one of your late 
papers on the subject of bees. I hope Mr B, will 
not be displeased if — say that his communication 
consists of incongruities, from which no correct in 
ferences can be drawn, He _ speaks of a hive of 
‘bees which ie has melted down,’ (for an explana- 
tion of this the reader is referred to his former com- 
munication), The bees in that hive were so com- 
pletely deranged from their natural course by the 
accident, that no sort of reliance should be placed 
on any supposed discoveries from that souree. Mr 
B. thinks that he discovered a large bee in the act 
of laying eggs.—*‘ I killed some of them, he adds, 
(meaning probably the common bees), * These 
were not queens, for they all had stings.’ Itis 
scarcely to be believed that Mr B, is unapprised that 
every queen is furnished with a sting, and that 
one queen only is found in a hive. But he again 
betrays his unacquaintedness with the prevailing 
theories of the modes by which bees are propa- 


gated, Heinquires ‘where are Mrs G,’s drones, 
that vivify the young, (the eggs) at this time ?? Add- 


ing that ‘without drones they are manufacturing 
their family.’ Itis perfectly well understood that 
in general not a single drone is to be seen ina 
hive from September till the month of May follow- 
ing, when they are produced from eggs laid by 
the queen. To his inquiry where the drones 
are bred, he may be informed by the perusal of 
books on the subject that drones are bred in their 
appropriate cells, from eggs deposited by the queen 
bees in the proper seasons, His last query ¢ wheth- 
era queen and adrone can give birth toa «if- 
ferent species from themselves, or make a honey- 
bee with a sting ?’ if it convey any correct meaning 
must remain without a reply. Mr B.’s remarks 
relative to the internal arrangement of a bee hive 
are peculiar to himself, and his description of its 





will furnish itself with pollen atthe proper season ; 
but if cultivators were required to supply bees 
with this article in the spring, we should soon find 
that our apiaries would be abandoned, We must 
trust altogether to the sagacity and industry of 
these insects to provide for theniselves in their 
own way with as little ,interference as_ possible. 
The great object in the management of bees should 
be to provide for them a hive of proper size and 
so contrived that the honey may be taken with 
little interruption to their economy. 

Of this description isthe improved hive now in | 
use and which is generally considered as deserv- | 
ing of preference, It is neat, and simple, of a 
proper size to suit all swarms, the two drawers 
will contain about 24 Ibs, of comb honey of the 
purest kind, free from young bees or bee bread | 
and being furnished with glass fronts it may be 
seen when they are filled, Ina favorable season 
a swarm a year old will fill the drawer twice, and 
the lower apartment containing about 40 Ibs, will 
be occupied by the queen and her brood, with bee 
bread and their winter store of honey, Expe- 
rience has sufficiently proved the great utility of 
this improved hive, which is kept constantly for 
sale at the agricultural store, North Market Street, 
Boston. James THACHER. 

Plymouth, April 22, 1831. 


FOR THE NEW 





ENGLAND FARMER. 


TWITCH GRASS, AND PLASTER FOR 
TREES. 





Mr Eprror—lI am much pleased to observe your 
paper made the medium of information upon all 
things relative to rural economy, For where is 
the Farmer or Gardener, who has not yet many 
things to learn, and I trust there are few of us, 
who would not be willing and able, to teach some 
useful lesson. In our business, knowledge should 
be considered common property and the equal right 
of all. 

In answer to the queries of ‘A Subscriber’ in 
No. 38, I would observe, that although we have 
upon the banks of the Mohawk a very great abun- 


contents appear so singular that it may be passed dance of Twitch-Grass (or as we call it quick- 


over as entirely useless, 


his patent hive differs from the box hive that has 
been in use in some places for 30 years past, and if 
he has obtained a patent for it he is accountable to 
the patentee of the hive from which he has copied. 
With all his improvements, however, his hive 
is not well adapted for the purpose in view. His 
attempts by boxes and slides to regulate the bees 
in their labors can answer no useful purpose, but 
will tend to disturb and interrupt their native hab- 
its. Why his hive should be ‘ of good size for the 
Maine bees, and too large for bees raised here,’ re- 
quires some explanation, Mr B. asserts that he 
has this spring given his bees nearly half a barrel 
of beebread ; the reader will doubtless be puzzled 
to know from what source half a barrel of pollen 


Nor can we be better grass) it is not by our good farmers considered 
satisfied with his description of his new fashioned | 
hive,being provided with ‘ ceiling, cracks and slides.’ | 
It isin these last poifts only that whatis called | 


as ‘dreadful stuff.’ They are in no case afraid of 
it, or think it ‘a lion in their way.’-—They meet it 
boldly with their improved ploughs and harrows, 
and by working the land well during our hot and 
dry summers, never fail to convert the innumera- 
ble roots of this grass into a valuable manure. 
Spring and fall ploughing will not have this effect. 
But a complete summer fallow, with good imple- 
ments, always renders this seeming evil a blessing 
in disguise, And it is the slothful gardener, alone, 
who thinks it a troublesome weed.—To the second 
inquiry, I would notice, that the cheapest and most 
suitable remedy for wounds upon trees, occasioned 
by pruning, is, Spanish brown paint, a little thick- 
er than painters generally use, Lay it on with a 
brush and take care to cover the wounded part 
thoroughly. This will effectually exclude the air 


‘and weather, and nature’s healing process will 


can be procured at this season; but it is the re-|soon perform the cure. 


mains of bis other hives, after the bees have been 


I have not time for further remark. The season 





removed or died. It is well known that every hive ,is forward, and requires every man to dg his duty. 











Our winier crops look remarkably fine and we 
are now sowing berley upon land in the best 
order.—Our Gardens renew their annual promise, 
the gooseberry blooms, and the flower buds are 
bursting upon our plum and cherry trees, 

Ss. 
Minaville, NM. Y. April 23, 1831. 


REYNOLDS. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Proceedings of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, at a meeting held at the Hall of the Institu- 
tion on the 30th of April, 1831. 

Report of H. A, 8. Dearporn, President of the Society. 

Tam happy to state that important information 
and valuable contributions of various kinds continue 
to flow in from all quarters, Since the last meet- 
ing the following letters have been received. 

1. Letter from Henry Corse, Esq. of Montreal, 
with a bundle of Apple and Plum scions, 


Montreal, April 16th, 1831. 
. 8. DEARBORN, 


Hon. H. A 

Dear Sin—According to the promise I made 
to of the Members of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society when, last summer, | was in 
Boston, I have the honor of forwarding for the 
Society, scions of fruit trees; most of which are 
of very recent origin, and from the ‘original seed- 
ling trees ; and it may not be, perhaps, improper 
to remark that, no man has a greater aversion than 
myself to the too prevalent practice of swelling a 
numerical cojlection by intruders that have noth- 
ing in particular to recommend them; and that, 
it is my belief, the varieties which I have the plea- 
sure of sending, will be found an acquisition of 
no inconsiderable magnitude. 

The Plums, except the November Gage, are of 
my own raising from seed, the product of an an- 
nual planting since 1812, and of their merits I 
can speak with some confidence, possessing a con- 
siderable collection of the most esteemed varieties, 
and having had a good opportunity during my 
tour, in the proper season, of examining a very 
great variety from Richmond, Virginia, to Albany, 
and I wish them no higher distinction than to have 
them brought fur comparison with any equal num- 
ber that can be produced, or the best against the 
best. 

Corse’s Nota Bena, I look upon as the best. 

Do. Admiral, is dark purple, about the size of 
the Magnum Bonum, or yellow Egg, but of good 
flavor. 

Do. Field Marshal, about the size of the latter 
and bright Red ; the most showy plum that I have 
evef seen, and of good flavor. 

Do. Rising Sun, about the size of the Bingham, 
bright yellow with a tinge of Red on the sunny side. 

The Blue November Gage is extraordinary for 
its late ripening and the length of time it will re- 
main upon the tree. I have picked them in De- 
cember ; it is of good flavor and of medium size, 
they are all very productive, some of them bear too 
much, 

Of the Apples, the most important is the Saint 
Lawrence, of accidental origin, bore fruit for the 
first time about twelve years since; is a large, beau- 
tiful and excellent fruit, ripens in September, and 
sells here readily for from fifty to sixty cents the 
dozen, 


some 
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Corse’s Favorite, the name given to it, by the |of any other nation. As yet we have received 


‘intelligence from only a few places in some six or 
‘eight states, and a small district of one of the 
Canadas; still it is evident, thatit will require 
many years to collect even asmall portion of the 
/ existing varieties, while they are annually increas- 
‘ing. As to other fruits, it has already been ascer- 
tained, that we possess many valuable native pears, 
plums, and peaches ; but it requires the patience of 
| Lectier, and the zeal, intelligence, genius, and in- 
mediately. dustry, of a Duhamel, to collect, class and describe 

Corse’s Indian Prince is a seedling originating |them, To facilitate these labors, the Society will 
on my own place, matured fruit for the first time direct all its energies ; but a GarpEN or Experi- 
in 1829, is large and very handsome, and of very | ment is indispensable for the comple:e accoin- 
peculiar, and good flavor. plishment of this great object. 

The Reinette Anglaise and Autumn Calville, are | 
both supposed to be of Canadian origin, and are 
certainly good ones, The Nonsuch is from Eng-) public munificence, for the means of founding 
land, ripens the latter part of August, I send| one, at no very distant period. In the mean 
this in consequence of having observed in differ- | time, great reliance is reposed upon the enterpris- 
ent catalogues, an Apple resembling this same ing proprietors of nurseries, several active and 
that ripens in November: this is very large hand- | zealous members of the society, and many intelli- 
some and good, but continues only for a short time. 

I am very anxious to procure from Boston the un- 
der-mentioned varieties of fruit scions (a cutting or 
two of each,) particularly the native Pears, when- 
ever a convenient opportunity shall offer: Lew- | 
is, Dix, Cushing, Wilkinson, Clap, Pound and Ger- 
man Muscat Pears, The Roxbury Russett and 
Baldwin Apple, and Downer’s Cherry, Ihave been 
80 fortunate as to have obtained the Harvard, Heath- | fruits, and as munificent patrons of rural industry, 
cot and Bartlett Pears. they have been conspicuous for the third of a cen- 

With my best wishes, for the prosperity of your! tury, With untiring perseverance, infinite trouble 
Society, and for your own individual exertions in | and great expense, they have collected fruits, from 
forwarding the interest of Horticulture, you will| all parts of the world, and generously dissemina- 
please atlow me the honor of subscribing. ted them among their fellow citizens, And in- 

Henry Corse, stead of their ardor having abated for the culture 
of their magnificent grounds, it appears to increase 
The scions which Mr Corse has so kindly presen-! with their ripening years, and give the energy 
ted, are an important acquisition, The varieties of | and vivacity of youth to all their labors, and for 
fruit are remarkable in character and interesting | the advancement of the husbandry and horticul- 
from the country of their nativity, —more espe-| ture of their native state, To the late Mr Presie 


Nursery-men here, in consequence of its having 
been introduced by me, It originated in a pasture, 
accidentally, about five miles from Montreal, and 
of all Apples, suits my palate the best of any l 
have ever tasted ; it commences ripening in Au- 
gust, and has this singular peculiarity, in matur- 
ing ; itis six weeks from the time the first are fit 
for the table before the last are so; it should be 
perfectly matured upon the tree and eaten im- 


portant, that we confidently rely upon private and 


rected their attention to the culture of fruit trees, 
In this state, the services which have been ren- 


G, Perkins, Esq. of Brookline are well known, and 
will constitute a valuable and interesting portion, 
| of the horticultural history of New England. 








cially, since European and American cultivators! of Watertown, we are much indebted for his 
have so generally turned their attention to the} liberal and = successful exertions, to multiply 


collection, or creation of new kinds, to replace 
such as have disappeared, or are deteriorated in 
quality, These have an additional value from 
having been reared in a more northern climate ; 
as itis considered an established principle, that 
several kinds of fruit trees, as well as many other 
plants, flourish better when removed from a north- 
ern to a southern latitude, than those which are 
transplanted froma milder to a more northern re- 
gion. Pluwns and Apples at least are more likely 
to maintain their charatter and even improve, 
when brought io the vicinity of Boston, from 
New Hampshire, Maine and Canada, than when 
introduced from New York and Pennsylvania, As| 
hardy as apple trees are generally, it is notorious, 
that the famous Newton Pippin, so justly esteemed 
in New York, does not thrive well in this state, 
where the climate appears to be too rigorous, 

Mr Corse hasconferred a great favor upon us, 
and itis desirable that the intercourse, which has 
been so generally commenced on his part, should 
he cordially continued, and rendered reeiprocally 
beneficial to the horticulturists of Canada and the 
United States. 

From the number of kinds of apples which 
have already been announced since the organize- 
tion of the Society, and the information we are 
continually receiving, from all parts ot the coun- 
try, as tothe existence of many others, it would 
appear that our catalogue will soon exceed that 


our variety of delicate fruits. He introduced the 
black Tartarian cherry,—the most superb and 
delicious of all the varieties of that fruit. 

Mr Prince of Jamaica Plains has, for many 
years, been a distinguished cultivator of foreign 
and native fruits, and isactively engaged in making 
additions to his extensive collection. 

Mr ManwnineG of Salem has evinced a zeal and 
intelligence for this pleasing culture, which merits 
our unqualified admiration, and gratitude; his 
services are invaluable to the Society : and Mr 
Downer of Dorchester is constantly extending his 
researches for new native varieties of Apples, 
Pears, Cherries and Grapes, while bis neighbor Mr 
Cook, so conspicuous in his attention to the man- 
jagement of vines and in procuring the best kinds 
| in Europe and America, and a great number of the 
their horticultural fellow citizens,are cooperating in 
ithe same laudable pursuit. We are’ therefore 
cheered in the hope that in a very few years, the 
Boston fruit market will be equal to any in the 
United States, and surpassed but by few in any 
country, 

No. 2. Letter from Mrs Mary Griffith cf New- 


Jersey. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Charlieshope, April 18th, 1831. 


Gen. DEARPORN, 

Sirn,—Be so obliging as to present the little 
Volume, herewith sent, to the Mass. Horticultural | 
Society. 





Such anestablishment is so desirable, and im-'! 


gent and patriotic gentlemen, who have long di- | 
dered by John Lowell, Esq. of Roxbury, and §, | 


As | 
scientific and experienced practical cultivators of | 


May 4, 1831, 





| If this first part meet encouragement, I intend 
to publish the remainder, which I hope will be 
more creditable to me in a horticultural and scien- 
tific point of view, than the one now before you. 
Yours, very respectfully, 

M. Grirriru. 


| This estimable lady, who has so long been dis- 
tinguished for her extensive, interesting and valua- 
ble experiments as a practieal cultivator of the 
soil,—for her literary and scientific contributions, 
on various subjects, in the several branches of 
rural economy, and for the noble efforts she has 
made, to elevate the character of her sex, in all 
ithe relations of life, now claims our most respect- 
ful homage, as the first female author on tillage. 
The work which she has done us the honor of 
dedicating to our Society, and presenting a copy for 
the library, is an anomaly in the annals of agricul- 
ture and gardening. Although the fadies are 
zealous disciples of Flora,and Botany has so far 
claimed their attention, that they can boast of sev- 
eral individuals, who, by their pencils and publica- 
‘tions, have become illustrious for the services 
‘they have rendered to that delightful and useful 
science ;—still in no age or nation have they pro- 
duced a writer, on the theory and practical art 
of cultivation, until Mrs Griffith assumed that ex- 
alted station, 

Well may the mothers aud daughters of this re- 
‘public, emulate the independence, intelligence 
‘and industry of this accomplished matron of New 
Jersey. By precept and practical illustration, she 
has not only done much, to ameliorate the condition 
| of their unfortunate country women, but rivals the 
| efforts of our most celebrated patrons of husbandry 
and horticulture, by the judicious application of 
theory to the duties of the field,and the diffusion 
of intelligence, on these important arts, 
| Inthe prime of life she became a widowed 
mother, and instead of despairing, or yielding to 
the too common and inefficient means of obtain- 
ing subsistence, which either custom or false pridé 
had imperiously prescribed, she boldly entered the 
the career of rural industry with the hardy culti- 
| vators of the soil; and as an agriculturist and au- 
| thor, now ranks as the worthy successor of a Cox, 
‘in the land of his usefulness and his fame. 
| With the fullest confidence, in the beneficial 
consequences which will result from Mrs Griffith’s 
‘Lerrers on Horticu.ture,’ it is earnestly re- 
‘commended to the ladies of the United States, 
jand to every gentleman, who participates in the 
linterest, which has been recently developed for 
‘the advancement of husbandry and gardening. 
/The work when completed will consist of three 
volumes ; the second and third will soon be pub- 
| lished. 
| There are several departments of horticulture, 
| which appear more exclusively to deserve the spe- 
icial attention of females;—such as the culture of 
i silk-worms, bees, flowers, and the delicate varie- 
tn . ae : ° 
‘ties of fruit. Either for amusement, instruction, 
or profit, how can a portion of their time be more 
‘rationally employed? and in the country, all have 
the opportunity of indulging a taste for objects, 
which are so directly connected with the comforts 
and pleasures of domestic life,and which tend, so 
materially, to promote the prosperity and renown 
of the Union. With such an enlightened instruc- 
tor, generous patron, and commendabie example, 
they cannot fail of success. 


3. A letter from G. B. Smith, Esq., of Baltimore, 


| 
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procured from neighboring islands as well as the 
main land. The nearest island, is one mile: on 
another, about one mile and ahalf distant, honey 
bees have been observed, in great plenty, when 
the white clover is in blossom. Indeed, a farmer 
tespectfully submitted by informed me that he had repeatedly seen them 
H. A. S. Dearsorn. | arrive and depart for the island on which they so 
Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be | Unexpectedly thrive. Hull,a small town, is at 
presented to Henry Corse, Esq., of Montreal, | the distance of two miles, and Quincey about four, 
for his valuable present of Apple and Plum Scions. | —from each of which pleces, judging from the 
Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be pre- | numbers of returning bees, over the broad ex- 
sented to. Mrs Mary Griffith of Charlieshope, in | P@»s¢ of water heavily laden with farina and honey 
the state of New Jersey, for the honor she has, their burdens must have been brought, 
conferred upon the Society, by dedicating to it, | ‘ This relation at least shows that when obliged 
jointly with that of Pennsylvania, her Letrers on, by necessity, bees travel to considerable distances, 
Horticutrure and Narurat Puenomena, and —#8nd also proves, that in cities, provided there 


tendering his thanks for the honor conferred upon 
him, by electing hima corresponding member of 
the Society, and expressing his disposition to ren- 
der such services as it may be in his power to ex- 
tend, for advancing the objects of the institution. 





AND HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 





| great source of their extension) so as to promote 


their increase to the greatest possible extent !’ 

A second year’s planting with a good use of the 
hoe checks them somewhat. Buta third year I 
have found full and effectual, 

This grass generally prevails most on a rich 
soil, about gardens near cow-yards, &c ; for which 
reason some callit, (among the infinity of its names,) 
It fills the earth with roots, 
every minute part of which, is on separation a 
new plant, and is doubtless, a great annoyance to 


garden-grass, fine 





presenting a copy for the library. 





CULTIVATION OF BEES IN CITIES. 


We have received a small work of upwards of | 


100 pages 12 mo, entitled ‘.4n Essay on the prac- 
ticalility of cultivating the Honey Bee in Maritime 
Towns and Cities, asa source of Domestic Econo- 
my and Profit. By Jerome V. C, Smith, M. D. 
Boston: Perkins and Marvin. New York, J. 
Leavitt.’ 

There is probably no object of culture, no branch 
of rural economy which has given rise to more 
observation, discussion, theories and experiments 
than that which this treatise embraces. There 


have been, perhaps, as many works published on | 


Bees as there are insects in a populous bive. Still 
the secrets of their domicile aud work shops 


have not been fully disclosed, for this among other | 
valid reasons—the operators will admit no look- | 


ers-on to view their manufactory. The moment we 
throw light on their proceedings their labors are 
suspended. We see only what they have done, 
but how they performed their miracles is a mystery 
we lack means of developing. 

It happily happens, however, that we can de- 
rive advantage from the labors of these tiny ar- 
chitects without penetrating the mysteries of their 
craft. The practical part of this branch of econ- 
omy is simple, and a little plain common-sense, 
together with a few rules of easy comprehension, 
to be obtained from Thacher’s, Smith’s and other 
similar treatises, will enable any person of the 


most moderate capacity, a good stock of bees to) 


begin with, one of Dr Thacher’s hives and a quiet 
corner to place it in, to furnish himself and family 
with an article of food which is as wholesome as 
it is delicious, and wiose value in medicine and the 
arts, but few people have properly appreciated. 

With regard to making citizens of Bees, we 
can only say, try and see, Experiments must 
decide, and we believe, so far as trial has been 
made, success has been the result, Dr Smith 
says (p, 10, of his 'Treatise,) 

‘Several mistaken writers agree in remarking, 
that in foraging, bees rarely go more than a mile 
ora mile anda half from home ; this, my own ex- 
perience proves to be otherwise. On an island 
in Boston harbor is a hive of bees, in a flourishing 
condition, whose range cannot be less_ than three 
and four miles, in order to procure their full store. 
The island on which they are located has but few 
flowers at any time, and on the whole, presents, 
to the apiarian, a forbidding aspect. Notwith- 
stunding these discouraging circumstances, the 
quantity of honey, from season to season, has been 
unexpectedly large, and must, therefore, have been 


| were no flowers for them to visit, they woukl go 
in search of them in the environs, But all cities 
have gardens, and some of them are of such 
extent, in Boston, particularly, that, unaided by 
‘the millions of flowers, flourishing under every 
window, or springing up on the borders of the 
| beautiful common, in my opinion, they would sus- 
| tain, alone, a large number of hives, Again, there 
}are an immense number of trees, in all cities, by 
| the public walks, and in the grounds of all valua- 
| ble estates, and in sufficient abundance too, to sus- 
tain, without cultivated gardens, hives enough to 
supply a portion of the population with a moderate 
quantity of honey. 

¢ But when the trees exhaling sweet dews, the 
shrubbery, the flower gardens and the thousands of 
flower pots, yielding arich perfume, are tak en 
into consideration, it must be evident, that the 
|paved city offers no objections to the successful 


| 
{ 
| 


‘and profitable cultivation of the honey-bee, If 
“any demonstration is required, it need only be said 
\that I have repeatedly exhibited a glass hive, con- 
‘taining over one hundred pounds, which was 
/made in the heart of Boston, ina few summer 
| weeks,’ 
| With regard to giving bees the privilege of ten- 
anting the attic lofts of our mansion houses, &c, 
we are not prepared to offer an opinion. To say 
nothing of their intruding upon the prescriptive 
privileges of the poets’ apartment, we should be 
apprehensive that quarrels might ensue between 
two classes of animals proverbially irritable. The 
battles of the bees and the bards though done into 
metre by Christopher Cockloft, Esq, would never 
‘rival that of the ‘Cranes and the Pigmies,’ and 
would produce nothing better than certain super- 
fluous miseries of life and a plentiful lack of lau- 
‘relsto the luckless combatants. Setting aside evils 
of this kind, the plan appears to possess advantages 
for some situations, too obvious to need explana- 
tion or comment. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


TWITCH GRASS OR COUCH GRASS, &c. 

Mr Epiror—In your paper of the 6th inst. one 
of your correspondents wishes to be informed of 
the most effectual way to exterminate from the 
soil the disagreeable intruder called Twitch Grass, 
I have, in the course of my cultivation arrived at 
one mode, which, though not perfectly satisfactory 
is yet nearly so, My object in turning up the soil 
is to get itinto a good and full crop of grass, in 
reference to the market for hay. Of course, I 
sometimes plant but one year and seldom exceed 
two. 

One year’s culture subdivides the roots, (the 





the cultivator, Besides, when made into hay, the 
woody fibre prevails, and it is not so nutritious, I 
am induced to think, as most other grasses, It be- 
comes too of a yellow color and is very unsaleable 
in the hay market, 

To the description of our correspondent, oblig- 
ingly handed to us, we add that of the Hon, Mr 
We tes from the Mass. Agricultural Repository, 
vol. viii. No. 1, p. 72. 

‘ The grass called Cambridge, Dog, and Garden 
Grass is the Triticum repens. Dr Elliot calls it 
the “hurtful blue or Dutch grass.” In England 
it is called couch, knot, or dog grass, Every 
joint of its roots produces a new plant, and it is 
said to be there, as it is found tobe here, one of 
the worst weeds and most difficult to extirpate. 
It resembles wheat of which it is a species, The 
best mode to destroy it is to keep the lands longer 
under the plough, with a frequent use of the hoe, 
as where this is not done, two years ploughing 
only not merely multiplies, but occasions it to en- 
gross the whole soil. It has a hard woody fibre, 
and is disliked by cattle. Jt flourishes mostly near 
cow-yards and gardens, and is called Cambridge- 
grass, from its abounding on the salt banks of 
Charles river. One hundred pounds cut July 22d, 
in late flower gave fortyeight pounds.’ 





SHEPHARDIA. 

Messrs Winsuips request the editor of the New 
England Farmer to correct an error in his paper of 
Wednesday last, in regard to their being likely ta 
have on hand the ensuing autumn plants of the Sue- 
PHARDIA Of good size. Those gentlernen who have 
seen and appreciated the production, have taken all 
they have been able to propagate. It was with much 
|regret they noticed its publicity, as in all probability 
|it will not be in their power to supply the public de- 
mand. Small plants will be ready for sale in the au- 
tumn, and the price will be much reduced, with a 
hope to meet the public approbation. 

Brighton Nurseries, May 4th, 1231. 





Ebenezer T. Drake of Pittsfield, N. 1H. slaugh- 
tered a Pig, 11 months and three days old, weigh- 
ing 3714 pounds, when carried to market, April 
11, 1831.—.M. H. Patriot. 








Anthracite coal is used at New-Orleans for bak- 
ing bricks, and is preferred to wood, the bricks 
being more thoroughly baked. 








| We understand that the survey ofa new route for 
the Lowell Rail Road has been commenced. It is 
to pass down the valley of the Medford river, and 
continue the line of the turnpike. It is said to be 
the intention of the corporation not to cross the 
track of any road, but rather to pass under or over it 


_ by tunneling. 
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THE UNION OF LABOR AND STUDY. | 

We have already adverted to this subject, and | 
now return to it again, for the purpose of laying | 
before those who are most concerned in such a) 
discussion, the results of experience in those in- | 
stitutions, where the manual labor plan has been 
associated with study, Facts always form the 
safest guide. 





The provision requisite to a manual labor academy. 


labor, The opinion is strongly held, that their 
attainments are in every respect equal to those 
who devote their whole time to study. 

Condition of admission—In most of the sem- 
inaries now reviewed, the performance of labor 
is an indispensable condition to membership. 

Remarks.—It will be seen by the preceding ar- 
ticles, that no doubt can exist as to the practicability 
of the plan of uniting labor and study. The pro- 


—The Southern and Western Theological Sem-| ject, indeed, does not derive its feasibility from 


inary at Maryville, Tenn., was begun by the 


purchase of a farm at $2,500. 


} 
. The horses, cattle, | 
wagon, and farming utensils cost about a thousand 
dollars more. ‘There is a boarding house where 


all the scholars upon charity are fed, and lodged. 


At Danville, Ky., is a manual labor Seminary. | 
The farm consists of 112 acres of first rate land, 
the necessary buildings are put up with logs, and 
are sufficient to accommodate 40 or 50 persons. 
The whole expense of the farm and the buildings 
was $3000. 

At Germantown, near Philadelphia, is another 
Academy for the union of labor and study. The 
farm here has 72 acres, with the ordinary farm- 
ing utensils, two horses, four cows, and other | 
domestic animals, supplying out-door employment | 
for more than a dozen students, and shop room 
for 6 or 7 more. The buildings will accommodate 
about 40-students, The property cost 88000. 


lt Andover, Mass., is adepartment for manual | 
labor and study. A workshop is erected here, of 
rough stone, 65 feet by 40: capable of containing | 
75 laborers. The cost was about $3000. 

The Episcopal church in Pennsylvania has’ 
lately purchased a farm of 80 acres in the state of 
Delaware, and near the river. They estimate the | 
requisite amount for the purchase of the land, | 
repairs of buildings, and stock, at $6000. They 
calculate four hours each day for every student to 
work, and sir or more for study. 


Expenses.——At Maryville the annual expense of 
each student for board, over and above his labor, | 
which is only one day in the week, is $25. 

“It Danville, where they all labor two hours 
daily, the expense of board is reduced to one half 
the regular charge, when labor is not required. 

it Germantown the labor in many cases is 
equivalent to the whole expense of board. In this 
place the students labor four hours every day, 
Sundays always excepted, 

At the proposed Episcopal Institution in Dela- 
ware, it is intended that the daily labor shall about 
equal the expense of board; or in other words, 
thatthe steward or superintendent who takes the 
farm, shall, in general, accept the labor of each 
student for fow: hours each working day, as sufli- 
cient pay for thé board of each student. 

The dict in each of the places named, is gen- 
erally plain, consisting of meat and bread, vege- 
tables, milk and fruit, but no tea and coffee. 

The kinds of labor.—At Maryville, farming only 
is used. 

It Danville also, the labor is wholly agricultural. 

At Germantown, are various kinds of joiner 
work, especially of the plainer kind ; horticulture 
and agriculture, together with the management 
of horses and cattle. 

Studies.—It is the concurrent testimony of all 
the above named institutions, that the studies of 


| interruptions 


| been aunion of labor and study. 
the study sweet, and study has, in its turn, soften- 


mere recent experience, Some of the best scholars, 
and most useful men in our country, have passed 


‘through this hardy course of mental training. 


Their education has been prosecuted amid the 
incident to laborious avocations. 
Their hands, hardened with severe toil, and ac- 


-customed to the rougher 'mplements of agriculture 
have not been deemed unfit to turn over the vol-' 
‘umes of science, and form the figure 5 of ma- 


thematical calculation, Of how many intelligent 
men do we learn the simple fact, that they are 
self-taught ? In almost every such case there has 
Labor has made 


ed labor. 
The above article is from our respected contem- 
porary ‘the Columbian Star.’—If additional facts 


‘and arguments are required to enforce the propri- 
ety, and indeed absolute necessity of labor, call | 


it by what term you choose, gymnastic, agricul- 
tural or mechanical, and perhaps each in turn 
ought to be had recourse to by students, it would 
be sufficient to refer to the experience of Pesta- 
lozzi, and above all of Fellenberg in his celebrated 
establishment at Hofwyl_—Ample and very satis- 
factory details on this engrossing subject will be 
found on reference to the American Journal of 
Education, We are satisfied, by intimate experi- 
ence, and we may say personal suffering, that sad 
injustice is done to human nature in the common 


|systems of education, by a neglect of suitable and 


regular physical exercise ; directed as well to the 
immediate preservation of health and prevention of 
numerous ailments, as to the learning of some 
useful handicraft employment, and acquiring the 
ability to use our senses and limbs with that read- 
iness and accuracy so useful in the various situa- 
tions of life, whether of daily business or unfore- 
seen peril and emergencies,—Journal of Health. 





RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES, EUROPE AND 
ASIA, 
Their eventual effects on Tonnage and for Commerce, and the 
particular effect of them and other circumstances, on that of 
the United States. 


The circumstances of the high price of sailors’ 


despot—but, at others, of a ‘brute madman. To 
this circumstance, I attribute the high prices of sea- 
men’s wages. ‘The Western States afford him 
a greater inducement than the navigation of the 
Atlantic, which he leaves to the natives of the Sea 
Girt Isle ; and, whose element, from the narrowness 
_of their native land, is essentially the ocean. Their 
'march is indeed over the mountaia wave, and their 
home is on the wild of waters. I have reflected 
much on tlfe subject, and think that those who fol- 
low my example, will eventually arrive at the same 
conclusion. 


But, is there no other cause which will contribute 
to lessen the tonnage of the United States? I con- 
tend that there is, and that it will be found in the 
universal adoption of railways. The profound ignor- 
ance prevalent as to their value, will be well recol- 
lected. To remedy this, and to hasten their pro- 
gress, it should seem they are now being laid down 
in so many places, in links, as to develope their 
advantages in the most striking manner. ‘The peo- 
ple of Philadelphia have determined, with a view to 
their more successful rivalry with New York, to aid 
their Jersey neighbors, in laying one down to Amboy. 
Nor have the citizens of Baltimore been behind 

jhand. With their eyes directed Westward and 
Southward, they have excited the inhabitants of 
Ohio, and the Shenandoah valley, to unite with them 
in making Baltimore the great Port for the trans- 
mission of Western produce to Europe; and this 
they are doing, while the Richmond Enquirer is 
writing its 1,00Ist essay on State Rights, and per- 
suading the Senate of Virginia to ruin its Eastern 
section, by denying the Petersburg Rail Road Com- 
pany the $160,000, which, if common sense or can- 
dor, prudence or common foresight could be found 
in Virginia, should have been granted without de- 
bate. 
upper Alabama and Mississippi, with all Tennessee, 
will be at Baltimore before the talking States can 
stir a step. 

Thus begun, the Rail Road system will anni- 
hilate the coasting trade—for if the people of Charles- 
ton can bring a bale of Cotton for 54 cents from 
Augusta, it will not cost 25 to bring it to Baltimore 
from Huntsville; and there is little difficulty in 
foreseeing that, eventually the facilities offered by 
}a Rail Road from New Orleans to unite with that 
of the valley, will more than compensate the ease 
|of marine conveyance, accompanied, as it is, by the 
| difficulties offered by the point of Florida, and the 
| shallow harbors of the Southern States. 

Indeed, however important may have been the 
discoveries of the mariner’s compass, or of the pas- 
sage around the Cape of Good Hope, they will be 
equalled by the value of the Railway. It is not 
going too far to anticipate a passage from the North 
of Germany to the Gulf of Ormus—The distance, 
on an air line, is not, to speak very largely, (so as to 
leave room for blunders) 10,000 miles. And 10,000 
| per mile would effect it. This would be $100,000,- 
| 000, or £25,000,000 sterling —and this expense would 














The result will be, that the commerce of 


wages, the diminished quantity of tonnage in the | be divided among France, Great Britian, the Ger- 
Southern ports, and the generally, if not decreasing, | man powers, Russia, Turkey, Persia, and the East 
stationary state of the United States Commerce, | India Company, under a new and efficient organiza- 
induce me to address you. I would premise my | tion. The mineral wealth of the dependencies of 
paper with the expression of a conviction, that the | Austria and Russia, are immense; and, in the wish- 
people of the United States, generally, have labor-|€s of the Porte, to ameliorate the condition of the 
ed under a great mistake in believing, that its for-| people, will be found powerful auxiliaries in the 
eign commerce would go on increasing, until it | scheme. It would indeed ‘annihilate both space and 
obtained a condition sufficiently magnified to con-|time’—and, in the interchange of commerce, add 
tend with, or rather rival, that of G. Britian. The | much to the happiness of the world. 

latter country is a small, and greatly consuming ter- 
ritory. The former, extensive—and as to its Wes- 
tern sections, consumes but little. The latter has 
none of the immense resources within herself, which 
the former possesses in such abundance. The cul- 
tivation of these resources, and the land, offer great- 
er inducements to the industrious and independent 


Tunneling the Allegany.—A petition has been 
presented in the Legislature of Pennsylvania, from 
Gen. Simon Cameron and others, for an act of incor- 
poration tomake a rail road across the Allegany 
mountain, on the plan recommended by Moncure 








the students are no wise impeded by their manual 


man, than the naval profession can possibly do. In 
the one, his actions are ‘ free as air,’ and he is sur- 
rounded with all the comforts of domestic life; in 


Robinson, with a tunnel. The company offer to 
give security for the certain and speedy completion 





the other, he is the slave of, at times, an intelligent 


of the work. 
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The London Times, of Feb. 16 contains a 
debate in the House of Commons of 15th in the 
course of which Mr Ewart the mentber from 
Liverpool, observed that ‘with regard to the sik 
trade he had to state an important fact as  illus- 
trative of the progress of that trade, namely, that 





the first importation of silk, the produce of the. 


United Slates of smerica, into the Port of Liver- 
pool, had taken place last week.’—This was 
silk sent by our distinguished fellow citizen, P.S. 
Duponceau, Esq. to whom our country will here- 
after acknowledge itself to be much indebted, for 
the patriotic zeal with which he has promoted the 
culture of that important branch of industry.— 
National Gazette. 





Palm Leaf Hats,—Most of our readers have no 
idea, probably, of the extent to which the manu- 
facture of palm leaf hats is carried in this State, 
In several towns we might mention, from twenty 
to fifty thousand are annually made, ‘Two estab- 
lishments in Barre,those of Messrs. Wood and Lee, 
sent to market seventyfive thousand each, It 
is calculated that last year there were made in 
New England nine hundred thousand, and the 
present year, two million of this species of hats, 
They are sold tor about $3 per dozen, and ship- 
ped to the Southern States and some to South 
America, where they form a favorite article of 
summer wear.— Traveller. 

Large quantities of these hats are also made 
in Dedham. 





Boston.—This city exhibits many proofs of re- 
turned prosperity. ‘Two new slips are about to be 
erected from Commercial street, projecting towards 
the harbor. They will be capable of accommoda- 
ting a considerable number of vessels and much 
merchandize. Wharf property is more highly es- 
timated. Several new houses are erecting, and 
such is the amount of building and repairing, that, 
we understand, Mechanics are in full employ. 


Pal. 





Fruits of Intemperance.—On examining _ the 
records of the Almshouse in Baltimore, it is ascer- 
tained that between the Ist of May, 1829, and 
the lstof May, 1830, there were 1376 persons 
admitted to the benefits of that institution, Of this 
number 1,076 were victims of intemperance— 
968 adults, and 108 children of intemperate pa- 
rents, Letthis fact be remembered, and when 
the poisonous draught is about to be swallowed, 
let itstrike heavy on the mind to prevent the act, 


Britannic Ware.—There is a manufactory of Brit- 
tania ware at Taunton. We believe it is the only 
establishment of the kind in this country. It is about 
three years since it was commenced on a small 
scale, and has now grown into an extensive busi- 
ness. ‘The ingenious and enterprising mechanics, 
who began it, are deserving of great praise. By 
their native ingenuity and skill, unassisted by any 
foreign aid, they have succeeded in mixing their 
Own metal, and preparing their own machinery ; 
and their ware is now pronounced, by competent 
judges, to be far superior to the imported article. 


Frauds in the packing of colton and tobacco are 
much mentioned in the Southern papers. An 
Alabama planter in writing to an Editor who 
had published an instance in which the planter 
was the guilty party, says ‘I see you have made a 
fuss about that dirty trick that I did, but all the plan- 
ters in my neighborhood do it.’ 


| Loudon says that parsley ‘ is sown along with 
hover and grass seeds in some places, and espe- 
cially in Lincolushire, as a preventive of the rot 
in sheep, &c. In laying down lands to grass, 
; Hoyte in the fourth volume of Communications to 
This well known garden-plant, is, in England, the Board of Agriculture, advises the sowing with 
a subject of field cultivation, It is’a native of twelve pounds of white clover, two pounds of 
| Siew, Sat wilt entare ne winter of our climate. | oq clover, two pecks of rye ggass, and two pounds 
Mr Loudon mys, * runmey > aawn slong Win S- parsley to the acre ; as the parsley stands two years, 
miey rie an rapenghgchecnese ponons, and especially | ang by its diuretic qualities, prevents the sheep 
in Lincolnshire, as a preventive of the rot in sheep. | fom, dying of the red-water, which too luxuriant 
A writer for the Farmer's Magazine, (Scotland, ) Psat: nastiest, Whe tek wediene 
— : a friend of mine having occasion to observe longer time to germinate than any other agricul- 
the partiality of black cattle for the common gar- tiral plant,and might probably be advantageously 
den parsley, and their preference of it, when grow- prepared by steeping.’ 
ing, to almost any other green food, took it in his 7 — 
head to try how it would succeed in a field that he' GARDENER’S WORK FOR MAY. 
was going to sow down for pasture, He accor- | It is nearly or quite time to attend to raising 
dingly sowed two or three ridges with parsley your principal summer crop of cucumbers. And 
seeds, and the rest of the field with clover and rye | first with regard to seed. English gardeners say 
grass, As soon as the field was ready for pas-/| jt is advisable to use seed from two at least to 
ture he led his cattle into it, and it was perfectly | four year#old, in preference to newer seed, as the 
evident that they preferred the part which was) new seed is apt to run too much to vine, and the 
sown with the parsley, toany other part of the plants from it do not show fruit so soon, nor so 
field, insomuch that they never touched the rest,| abundantly as those from seed of a greater age, 
while there was a single blade of parsley to be | But when seed has been kept more than four years 
had. Horses were eqnally fond of it, He had | jt is sometimes found to be too much weakened. Mr 
not an opportunity to try sheep upon it; but the | Armstrong in his T'reatise on Gardening says, it is 
probability is, that they would (if possible) have | best to sow old seeds in the spring, when vegeta- 
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PARSLEY. (.dpium petroselinum.) 





been fonder of it, and thriven better than the | 
other two. We know that black cattle, sheep, | 
horses, and indeed every other animal, alwa ys | 
prefer that food, when they have it in their pow- 
er to make a choice, that itis most agreeableto them 
and most conducive to their health, We know, | 
also, that parsley isa most wholesome vegetable | 
for the human species. It is a powerful anti-| 
septic. If we were to reason from analogy we 
should suppose that its beneficial properties should 
extend to the animal creation in general.’ Wil- 
lich’s Domestic Encyclopedia, says ‘ Parsley is 
propagated by seed, which according to Miller 
should be drilled (early in the spring as it remains 
several weeks under ground) in the proportion of 
two bushels per acre, in rows about one foot 
asunder, and hand hoed ; though Mr Mills [in his | 
Practical Husbandry, vol. iii,] is of opinion, that 
the plants will flourish better, grow toa larger size, 
and be in all respects, more perfect, if the dis- 
tance between the rows be sufficient to admit a! 
hoe-plough, He adds, that a smaller quantity of | 
seeds will be required, the culture will thus be | 
less expensive and, he is confident, the plant! 
will afford a better food for cattle. 

‘ This vegetable is eaten with great avidity by | 
sheep, and it not only renders their flesh more | 
delicious, but is also believed to preserve them 
against the rot. Instances have occurred, where 
sheep fed on parsley remained sound, while those 
in the vicinity of the farm were uniformly sub - 
jeet.to that disease. Mr Mills, therefore, recom- 
mends these animals to be fed with it, twice in 
the week for two or three hours at each time.— | 
It may likewise be beneficially given to sheep af- | 
fected with the scab or red-water, and is said tobe | 
very efficacious in recovering surfeited horses, or 
such asare subject to the grease.’ 

Another English writer says that parsley should 
be sown among oats and fed the following year | 
with sheep. Two bushels of seeds to the acre is 
the quantity recommended when no other grass 
|seed is sown; but, probably, the management 
, would be to sow it with clover or some other suc- 
culent grass. 














top. 


tion is most powerful, and new ones in July, when 
it begins to abate, The same auther gives the 
following directions for obtaining a summer crop of 
cucumbers. 

‘ The ground being dug and smoothed, line it into 
squares of six feet. In the centre of each, dig a 
hole about fourteen inches deep; fill this with 
well rotted dung, and sow onit five or six cucum- 
ber seeds: cover these with mould, and, when 
they rise and take a rongh leaf selecttwo to each 
hill, and draw out the remainder, This sowing 
cannot in our climate be safely made till the 10th 
of May. Dr Deane says ‘ the dung of swine should 
be put under cucumbers, which makes them grow 
more rapidly than any other manure which I have 
ever tried,’ 

Melons.—The following are M. Mahon’s diree- 
tions for planting melons in the open ground, 
Some time in May ‘ prepare a place of rich sandy 
ground, well exposed to the sun; manure it and 
give it a good digging; then mark it out into 
squares of 6 feet every way ; at the angle of every 
square dig a hole twelve inches deep, and eigh- 
teen over, into which put seven or eight inches deep 
of old hot bed dung, or very rotten manure ; throw 
thereon about four inches of earth, and mix the 
dung and earth well with the spade ; after which 


idraw the remainder of the earth over the mixture 


so as to form a round hill about a foot broad at the 
Some people use hot stable dung under an 
idea that its heat would promote the vegetation 
of the seed: this is a mistaken notion, as, in a few 
hours it loses all it had, for want of a_ suflicient 
quantity being together to promote fermentation, 
and becomes a dryish wisp, unfit, at least for the 
present, to afford either heat or nourishment to 
the plants. 

‘When your hills are all prepared, as above, 
plant ineach towards the centre, eight or nine 
grains of good melon-seeds, distant two inches 
from one another, and cover them about half an 
inch deep. The plants in these hills should be so 


thinned as eventually to leave but two or three in a 
hill, 
Squashes.—'These may be cultivated in the same 
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way as is directed for cucumbers and melons. | 
They should be sown at the same time, and at} 
similar distances, with this difference, that fewer 
seeds will answer, as they may be thinned, till 
eventually but two plants are left in a hill, 
Pumpkins will grow on any soil whieh is prop- | 
er for hoed crops, but the land cannot be made too | 
rich for them. Loudagp says, ¢ though the pumpkin 
is commonly cultivated in gardens in England, for 
curiosity, yetin some of the country villages the 
inhabitants grow it on dunghills at the backs 
of their houses, and train the vines toa great 
length over grass, The Farmer’s Assistant thinks, 
that pumpkios will grow better when planted by 
themselves than when raised, as usual, with 
Indian corn, The hills in such cases should stand 
about seven feet apart each way, and a number of 
seeds'should be planted ineach bill, to make al- 
lowance for what may be destroyed by insects, 
Peas ave an important article ina kitchen gar- | 
den, For the early crop choose a dry warm soil, | 
well sheltered from the northerly winds, After 
the ground has been well dug, raked and l>velled, 
mark it out in double rows, about 10 inches apart 
and leave intervals of three feet for the early small | 
kinds; four feet for the larger, and five feet for the 
largest, so that when they are furnished with brush 
or poles of length proportioned to their growths 
respectively, there may be a free pasage through 
the intervals. 
and place the peas about an inch apart in the drills, 
and cover them witharake. It is recommended | 


. . } . | 
when the first plants are up to put in another crop|and safe place, rather than any attendance, and | erable inferiority. 


for succession, In this way green peas may be 
had from early in June till sharp frosts put an end 
to vegetation, 

Bush beans.—It is very desirable to have beans 
early, and they should therefore be planted as 
goon as the ground is warm, It is usually proper 
to planta principal crop in the beginning of May, 
and successional ¢rops, about the middle and to- 
wards the end of the same month. For the early 
choose a piece of light ground well manured, 
Make the drills about two feet and a half apart, 
and an inch and an half deep. Place the beans 
in the drill, 24 or 3 inches from each other and 
draw the earth evenly over them. 

Pole Beans.—In raising beans whose vines 
need support the following mode is preseribed by 
the Farmer’s Guide. ‘ Let poles of a proper height 
be fitted in the ground about 2 feet apart, in rows 
3 or 4 feet distant from each other—around each 
pole let 4 or 5 beans be planted ; the poles should 
have small knots left on them, or pins put through 
to support the vines, This way of planting gives 








ciently capacious walks in front; access to the 
water to be closed by doors at will. Should the 
water be of considerable extent a small boat would 
be necessary, and might be also conducive to the 
pleasure of angling, 

Tue Duck, (daas boschus.) The flesh of the 


a A nections 


| Ducks are fattened, either in confinement, witht 
‘plenty of food and water or restricted to a pond, 
with aeceés to as much solid food as they will eat ; 
| which last method is preferable, They fatten 
| speedily, in this mode, mixing their hard meat with 
such a variety abroad as is natural to them, more 


duck is savory and stimulant, and, is said to afford particularly if already in good case ; and there is 


nourishment preferable to that of the goose, being'no check or impediment to them from pining, 
less gross, and more easily digested. The flesh) but every mouthful tells, and weighs its due weight. 
of the wild duck, though more savory than that! A dish of mixed food is preferable to clear grain, 
of the tame, is supposed to be still more easy of |and may remain, on the bank, or rather in a shed 


digestion, The ancients went even beyond our 
greatest modern epicures in their high esteem for 
the flesh of the duck, and Platarch asserts that Cato 
preserved his whole household in health by diet- 
ing them on duck’s flesh. ; 


Breeding.—One drake is generally put to five | 
,ducks ; the duck will cover from eleven to fifteen 


eggs, and her term of incubation is thirty days, 


a al ‘ e 
Phey begin to lay in February, or March, and are | 


apt, like the Turkey, to lay abroad, and conceal 


‘forthe ducks, Barley, in any form, should never 
| be used to fatten ducks or geese, since it renders 
| their flesh loose, wooly and insipid, and deprives it 
of that high savory flavor of brown teat, which 
is its valuable distinction ; in a word rendering 
it chickeny, not unlike in flaver the flesh ot ordi- 
nary and yellow legged fowls, Oats, whole or 
bruised, are the standard fattening material for 
ducks and geese, to which may be added pea- 
;meal as it may be required. The house wash is 


Make the drills three inches deep ; | duck’s turning out with her bill those eggs which 


their eggs by covering them with leaves or straws. 
The duck generally lays by night or early in the. 
morning ; white and light colored ducks produce 
similar eggs, and the brown and dark colored 
ducks, those of a greenish blue color, and of the 
largest size. In setting ducks it is considered 
safest to put light colored eggs under light ducks, 
and the contrary,as there are instances of the 


profitable to mix up their food under confinement 5 
but it is obvious that while they have the benefit 
of what the pond afferds, they can be in no want of 
loose fuod, Acorns in season, are much affeeted 
by ducks which have a range ; and they will thrive 
so much on that provision, that the quantity of fat 
will be inconvenient, both in cooking and upon 
the table. Ducks so fed are certainly inferior in 
delicacy, but the flesh eats high, and is far from 
disagreeable. Fed on butcher's offal ‘the flesh re- 
During ineubation the duck requires a secret | sembles wild fowi in flavor, with however consid- 
Offal-fed ducks’ flesh does not 
| will, at nature’s call cover her eggs, and seek her| emit the abominable stench which issues from of- 
fool, and the refreshment of the waters. On| fal-fed pork. When live ducks are plucked, only 
hatching there is not often any necessity for taking |a small quantity of down and feathers should be 
away any of the brood, barring accidents; and | taken from each wing. 

having hatched, let the duck retain her young upon ‘ Ducks,’ says Nicol, a Scotch writer on Horti- 
the nest her own time, On her moving with her} culture, ‘are excellent yermin-pickers, whether of 
brood, prepare a coop upon the short grass, if the caterpillars (such as are within their reach,) 
weather be fine, or under shelter if otherwise : a/ slugs, snails, and others, and ought to be turned 
wide and flat dish of water, often to be renewed,/|into the garden one or two days every week 
standing athand, barley or any meal the first food. | throughout the season, Never keep them longer 
In rainy weather, particularly, it is useful to clip) in than two or three days atatime or else they tire 
the tails of the ducklings and the surrounding down | of their food, and become indolent. While here 
beneath, since they are else apt to draggle and they should be offered no food,but may have a little 
weaken themselves. Each duck should be cooped | water set down to themif there be no pond or 
at a distance from any other, The period of her | stream in the garden. 

confinement to the coop depends on the weather} ‘They are very fond of ripe strawberries or 
and the strength of the ducklings. A fortnight | gooseberries ; and, while they can get at these will 
seems the longest time necessary ; and they may be, not seek after little snails or other insects ; but they 
sometimes permitted to enjoy the pond at the end | are most useful before these come into season for 
of a week, but not for too longa time at once,| them. There are some kinds of vegetables they 
least of all in cold, wet weather, which wili affect!have a liking to, and on which they will fall 


were not of her natural color, 





and cause them to appear rough and draggled. In 





an opportunity of keeping the soil loose around 
the roots, and prevents the injuries arising from 
driving poles into the hills. Of the various sorts 
of pole beans, dhe planting is enough ; for if you 
gather as the beans become fit for use, they con- 
tinue bearing all though the summer, especially | 
the Lima bean, which delights in heat, and which 
should not be planted till the ground is quite warm, 
The scarlet bean (multiflorus) is well worth cul- 
tivating, both for use and ornament, 





POULTRY. 
Continued from page 318. 

The order anseres comprehendsthe duck, goose, 
swan and buzzard under a regular system, Mow- 
bray observes, it would be preferable to separate 
entirely the aquatic from the other poultry, the 
former to have their houses arranged along the 


such case they must be kept within awhile, and 
have an allowance of bean or pea meal mixed with 
their ordinary food, The straw beneath the duck 
should be often renewed, that the brood may have 
adry and comfortable bed; and the mother her- 
self be well fed with solid grain, without an am- 
ple allowance of which, ducks are not to be rear- 
ed or kept in perfection, although they gather so 
much abroad, 

Ducks’ eggs are often hatched by hens, when 
ducks are more in request than chickens; also 
as ducks in unfavorable situations, are the more 
easy to rear, being more hardy; and the plan has 
no objection even in a confined place, and with a 
sinall stock without the advantage of a pond ; but 
the hen is much distressed as is sufficiently visible, 
and in fact, injured, by the anxiety she suffers in 





banks of a piece of water, with a fence and sufti- 


witnessing the supposed perils of her children ven- 
turing upon the water, 


‘if vermin be anywise scarce ; therefore when 
this is perceived they should be turned out. Never 
turn them into the garden in the time of heavy 
rains, or in continued wet weather; as in that 
case, and particularly if the soil be stiff, they pat- 
ter and harden the surface, to the injury of small 
crops and rising seeds,’ 





The Quarterly Review, for February 1831, hae 
just been republished in this city, by Messrs Lilly 
& Wait, and contains dissertations on the follow- 
ing subjects : a Year in Spain— Memoirs of Oberlin 
—Popular Specimens of the Greek Dramatic Poets 
—Townson’s Practical Discourses—Ancient Crim- 
inal Trials of Scotland—Herschell’s Treatise on 
Sound—Poor-Law for Ireland—Parliamentary Re- 
form—Published quarterly at $5 per annum. 








Several communications are necessarily deferred this 
week. 
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Vol. IX.—No. 42. 


AND HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 





Earty Peas.—Mr Frost of West Cambridge on Tues- 
day 3d inst. produced the first Early Peas (forced) that 
have appeared in Faneuil Hall Market, Boston,this season. 
They were served up by Mr Epwarps, of the Frank- 
tin House, North Market Street. We believe that West 


Cambridge has produced the first peas that have appeared | 


in Boston Market for many years pust. 
MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, APRIL 30 

Mr Davip HAGGERsvon exhibited two pots of Keens 
Seedling Strawberry, with ripe fruit. Long Green Cu- 
cumbers were exhibited from the garden of JoHn 
Prince, Esq. raised under glass,—planted since Ist of 
March. * 

Early Manly Potatoes, the growth of the present sea- 
son, (forced) were exhibited by Doct. N. RicHarpson, 
of Reading, Ms. 





A Special meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society will be held on Saturday next, at 11 o’clock, at 
the Rooms of the Society, Nos. 14 and 15 Joy’s Buildings 
on the second gallery. R. L. Emmons, Sec’y. 








\ 


Grape Vines. 

For sale, at the Seed Store, connected with the New 
England Farmer Office, No. 52, North Market Street, 
100 superior Grape Vines, Isabella and Catawba, 
being the two leading hardy standard sorts cul- 
tivated, of extra size and thrifty growth, packed in moss, 
price 50 cts. each. A further supply of the Alexander, 
Winne, Scuppernong and Elsinburg, are hourly expect- 
ed, at the same price. 

Also, a good collection of the finest Double Mexican 
Dahlia roots, of the most showy and esteemed sorts, from 
25 cts. to $1 each—Also, Jacobean Lilies, Tube Roses, 
and Tiger Flowers—price 25 cts. each. All the above 
are now in fine order for transplanting. 

Also, a few Mountain Ash Trees, from 6 to 14 feet high 
—price 59 cents, 7 


Dahlia Roots, 

For Sale, by Davin HaGGervrson, at the Green 
House, Charlestown 
south side of Bunker’s Hill,) a superior collection of the 
above Roots, containing sixty varieties. The color of 
each kind marked with the name and warranted as de- 
serided. This collection has been distinguished by gene- 
ral praise, and was awarded the premium last autuwn by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

ALSO, anextensive collection of Green House Plants, 
and Krens’ Seedling Strawberry Vines, in pots, with 
ripe fruits at reasonable prices. 

All the above roots and Strawberry Vines are for sale 
by Mr Russell at the Agricultural Warehouse, North 
Market Street, at the same prices. May 4. 











For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 
52 NORTH MARKET STREET, 

{er WILLIS’ IMPROVED BUTTER STAMPS. 

This is a simple, but elegant and useful implement, 
which moulds butter into a handsome rectangular, or 
cubic form, presses out the buttermilk ; and by the same 
process fixes upon it a beautiful impression, which ad- 
mits of being varied into such letters or figures as may 
best suit the fancy of the owner of the article. 





Wrought-Iron Plonghs.—Bar-lron, &c. 
Wrought-lron Ploughs, of all sizes.—.4/so0, A Complete 
assortment of American, English, Swedes and Russia Bar 
lron—American Braziers’ Rods—Spike and Nail Rods, 
Shoe-Shapes— Hoop and Band [ron—Steel of all kinds— 
Pipe-box and Mould-board plates, &c. constantly for sale 
by GAY & BIRD, 
No. 44, India Street, Boston. 
Bees in Cities. 

AN ESSAY on the practicability of cultivating the 
Honey Bee, in maritime Towns and Cities, as a source 
of Domestic Economy and Profit. By Jerome V. C. 
Smith, M. D. Just published by Perkins & Marvin, 
114, Washington Street, and for sale by J. B. Russell, at 
the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North Market strect, 
price 38 cents, 


6tis. 








Lead Pipe, 
LEAD PIPE, all sizes, constantly for sale by Lincoun 
Frearinc & Co, No. 110, State Street. 
April 13, 1831. 6w. 


Bones Wanted. 


Shin and Leg Bones constantly purchased by GEO. 
H. GRAY & CO. No. 68 Kilby street. 
April 20. 2mos 





Vineyard, Eden-street, (on the , 


| The Old Sherman Morgan Horse. 

This Horse so well known in Vermont and New | 
Hampshire, will stand the coming season, at the ‘ TEN | 
Hixuxts Srock Farm’ in Charlestown, Mass. 24 miles | 
from the city of Boston, viz. at one dollar the mare to be 
paid to the groom at the time of covering, and a condi- | 
tional Note, to be received, for fifteen dollars, to be paid, 
if the mare is in foal; all mares parted with, before the 
usual time of foaling, will be considered in foal, and 
;the note to be valid.--These are the only terms on 
| which this Horse will be allowed to cover. 
The Stock of this Horse is so universally known and | 
| admired throughout New Englan¢, that it is hardly ne- | 
cessary to repeat their merits. To a seller of Horses, it | 
is only necessary, to establish the fact, that his horses are 
of the Morgan Stock, and he meets with a ready sale, at | 
good prices, and the purchasers are more than satisfied. | 
| They excel in great endurance, carrying weight a long 
distance, noble and generous spirited, with a docility of 
temper, that the most timid can drive them, but if put to 
their mettle, they are a full hand for the best whip.— 
It has been asserted (and I believe it cannot be contra- 
dicted with propriety) that there has never been a Stock 
of horses in New England, which have proved to be so 
generally useful, as the Morgan stock. They have 
often excited the admiration of strangers. The above re- 
marks are particularly made for those at a distance, who 
have not an opportunity of viewing for themselves ; for 
those who have, the Sherman Morgan needs no _prais- 
iag.—Pedigree, 4c. hereafter. SAM’L. JAQUES. 

May Ist, 1831. 


The Naturalist, 

DEVOTED to Geology, Botany and Mineralogy, edi- 
ted by D. Jay Browne, and published monthly by Peirce 
& Parker, 9 Cornhill, Boston. Each No. contains 32 8vo 
pages, accompanied with a plate. Price $2 a year. The 
first five numbers of this work have been issued, the 
contents of which are as follows: Zoology. Man. The 
Beaver. The Bee. The Silkworm. White Ants. Botany. 
The Vine. The Mvlberry. The Lilac. The Weeping 





Willow. The Sugar Maple. Mineralogy. Platina. 
Gold. Silver. Mercury. The Culture o¢ Silk. Re- 


{ marks on the Culture of The Vine, and The Cultivation 
fof Bees, May 2, 1831. 





Rye Grass Seed, &c. 
For sale at the Seed store, 52, North Market street— 
A few bushels of Racy’s Improved Perennial Rye 
Grass seed. 
SouTHERN CLOovER. 
500 Ibs fine Southern Clover, put up in Pennsylvania 
expressly for our retail trade. Farmers in want of good 
Southern Clover seed are requested to examine this. 


BARLEY. 
50 bushels two rowed Barley, plump and clean for 
seed, raised by E. H. Derby, Esq. Salem. 
CAULIFLOWER AND CABBAGE PLANTS. 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, aud Broccoli PYants, 25 
per dozen. 


cents 








Broom Corn. 
| Also, just received,a few bushels of prime Broom Corn 
raised last season in the vicinity of Connecticut river. 


FLower SEeEps. 

Packages of Flower Seeds, of eighteen varieties, com- 
prising the most showy anuuals, among which are the 
following beautiful and comparatively rare sorts; Ele- 
gant Coreopsis, Variegated Euphorbia, Cypress Vine, 
Candytuft, sweet scented Virgin’s Bower, Sensitive Plant, 
&c, &c, with directions for their culture.—Price $1 per 
package. April 138. 


Nova Scotia Potatoes. 
For sale at the Halifax Packet Oilice, No 26 Foster’s 
wharf, several barrels of prime Nova Scotia Potatoes, for 
seed. Farmers in want of a good variety of this impor- 
tant vegetable, are requested to examine these. 
Apy! 18. 3t 


Latest Improved Short Horns. 





Sweet Potato Slips, §c. 

This day received at the Agricultural Warehouse, 52 
North Market-street, a further supply of Sweet Potato 
Slips—Price 17 cents per quart ; 50 cents a half-peck.— 
Also, a fresh supply of Millet and Orchard Grass seed. 


For Sale, 

Silk Worms’ Eggs, warranted good, price 50 cents per 
thousand, with short practical instructions for rearing 
Silk Worms, by J. H. Cops, which are given to pur- 
chasers. Apply at the New England Farmer Office. 

April 18. 





Agricultural Seeds. 

For sale at the New England Seed Store, 52, 
Market street, Boston, 

Buck Wheat; Perkins’ Early Seedling Potatoes, (that 
took the premium from the Massachusetts !'orticultural 
Society); Burnham’s Premium Potatoes, (that have 
twice taken the premium from the Essex Agricultural 
| Society, as the best stock potatoes raised in the county) ; 
| Early Manly Potatoes, (originally from Europe); Grass 
| Seeds of all kinds, &c,—all of the very first quality. 

AsPARAGus Roors. 
Several thousand plants of the Large Early Devonshire 
| Asparagus, 3 years old, price 75 ets per hundred, well 
| packed in moss, in boxes of one, two, and three hundred 


| roots each. 
| Also, Catawba, Isabella, White Sweetwater, Black 
Hamburgh. and other kinds of Grapes, well packed in 
moss, so as to bear transportation hundreds of miles with 
sifety—price 50 cts each. Large Tart Rhubarb Roots, 
25 cts each. 


North 


Yellow Locust Seed. 

Just received and for sale at the Seed Store connected 
with the New England Farmer Office No. 52 North 
Market Street, A 

A few lbs. genuine Vellow Locust Seed, ( Robinia 
pseudoacacia) saved near Harrisburg, Pa. expressly for 
this Establishment. The excellence of this tree for ship 
timber and fences, its rapid growth, and its beneficial et- 
fects on sandy, barren plains, where it thrives well, are 
too well known to require comment. 





Cow Cabbage. 

Just received, at the Seed Store, No. 52 North Market 
street, from London a small quantity of Seed of the Cow 
Cabbage ; it is thought that no plant cultivated in this 
country will give so much fodder from the same space of 
ground, for Mileh Cows, as this. It has been successfully 
cultivated to a large extent in New England and the Mid- 
dle States the past year, and promises to be a great acqui- 
sition. 


Dr Hull’s Patent Truss. 
CASE OF MR FISIIBURN 

Dr Huu, Sir—Under the advice and direction of 
Dr Knapp, I have been cured within the year past of a 
bad rupture of 9 years’ standing, by the use of one of 
your patent trusses, J had worn various kinds of trusses 
before I got one of yours, but they were very burden- 
some tome. Your truss, on the contrary, is comfortable 
to wear, and as convenient to put off and on as a pair of 
spectacles. I wore it not to exceed five months, and 
found myself cured. I have not had it on for six months 
past, and have exerted myself violently at wrestling, 
jumping, riding, and other hard exercises without any 
return of the complaint, not even a feeling of weakness 
in the part. In fine, your truss has made me as sound 
and well as ever I was; it is one of the most valuable 
inventions in the world. H. N. FISHBURN. 

BauLtimore, Jan. 1831. 

7 Dr Hull’s Trusses are sold by Eben. Wight, (sole 
agent for this city,) Milk-st. opposite Federal-st. 

Feb. 11. eop3t 

















Bricuron Marnket—Monday, May 2. 
{Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. } 
At Market this day 160 Beef Cattle, 8 pair Working 
Oxen, 14 Cows and Calves, and 380 Swine. 





YOUNG WYE COMET. 

The subscriber informs those disposed to improve their 
stock, that this fine full blood animal will be under his | 
care this season. Terms $2. Apply to A. GREEN- 
WOOD, near Dr Codman’s Meeting-house. April 20. 


For Sale or Exchange, 
A valuable mare, with foal by one of the best studs 
for draught horses in the country ; she will be exchang- 











Prices.—Beef Cattle—In consequence of the limited 


| number at market an advance of about 50c. per ewt. was 
| effected; we quote fiom 5 to 5 75, extra at $6. 


Working Oxen—No sales. 

Cows and Calves—A few sales were effected—no 
price noticed—all at market were ordinary. 

Sheep—None at market. 








ed at a bargain for a first rate family hore, Apply to J. | 
'B. Russeuu. 3tis April 20. 


Swine—We noticed one or two lots of barrows, at & cts. 
At retail, 5c. for sows and 6c. for barrows. 
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MISCELLANY. 
ARTIFICE. 
What ’s the bent brow, or neck in thought reclined ? 
The body’s wisdom to conceal the mind, 
A man of sense can artifice disdain, 
As men of wealth may venture to go plain; 
And never be this truth forgot, 
Solemnity’’s a cover for a sot. 
I find the fool when [ behold the screen, 
For ’tis the wise man’s interest to be seen. 
Young. 





. | thing that is pointed out. 


taught to fetch a piece of paper, or any other small 
So great is their dexterity 
thatif aring be dropped into a deep well, the 
bird will dart down with such amazing celerity, 
as to catch the ring before it touches the water ; 
| they will bring it up with apparent exultation. The 


| Hindu name forthe bird is Baya. The young Hindu | 


| women at Benares wear thin plates of gold, called 
| ticas, slightly fixed, by way of ornament between 
their eye-brows. Mischievous young men train 
|the Bayas to go, at a signal given them, and pluck 
‘the pieces of gold from the foreheads of the women, 
‘as they pass through the streets, and bring them to 


EXTRACTS FROM BERTHA’S VISIT TO HER UNCLE. | their employers. 


My uncle told me today of a curious mode of | 


catching fish by diving, which is practisea in the 
Gulf of Patrasso, in Greece, and which is, he be- 
lieves, peculiar to that place. 

The diver being provided with a rope, made of a 
species of long grass, moves his boat where he per- 
ceives there is a rocky bottom ; this done, he throws 
the rope out so as to form a tolerably large circle: 
and such is the timid nature of the fish, that instead 
of rushing away, they never attempt to pass this 
imaginary barrier, which acts as a sort of talisman; 
they only descend to the bottom, and endeavor to 
conceal themselves among the rocks, After wait- 
ing a few moments, till the charm has taken effect, 
the diver plunges in, and generally returns with sev- 
eral fine fish. As he seldom finds more than their 
heads concealed, there is the less difficulty in taking 
his prizes ; and these divers are so dexterous, that 
they have a method of securing four or five fish 
under each arm, beside what ‘they carry in their 
hands. The effect of the circle reminded Fred- 


eric of the singular manner in which pelicans and cor- | 


morants catch fish in concert with each other. They 
spread into a circle at some distance from land; the 
pelicans flapping on the surface of the water with 
their great wings, and the cormorants diving be- 
neath, till the fish contained within the circle are 
driven before them toward the land. As the circle 


| The following experiment seems to prove that the 
jcommon house-spider possesses a natural diving- 
bell, to assist it in crossing water: a spider was 
| placed on a small platform in the middle of a large 
tumbler full of water. The creature first descend- 
‘ed by the stick that supported the platform, till it 
reached the water ; but finding no way to escape, it 
returned to the platform, and prepared a web, with 
which, by means of its hinder legs, it loosely envel- 
oped its,body and head. It again descended, and 
without hesitation plunged into the water, when my 
uncle observed that the web contained a bubble of 
air, probably intended for respiration. An ingenious 
German managed to produce a gossamer veil woven 
by spiders. He contrived to spread his little manu- 
facturers over a large glass, and contrived to place 
them so that the work of each was connected with 
that of its neighbor. Ashe could change their pro- 
gress at pleasure, he was not only able to form the 
veil of a tolerably regular shape, but by inducing 
them to go several times over the same spot, to give 
it something of the appearance of flowered Jace. 
.The whole veil, though ofa large size weighed only 
three grains and a half; anda breath blew it up 
/ into the air, where it floated like a cloud. 


| Anecpore.—A gentleman of the bar, in a neigh- 


becomes contracted, by the birds drawing closer | boring county, in easy circumstances and pretty good 
together, the fish are at length brought within anar | practice, had rendered himself somewhat remark- 
row compass, where their pursuers find no difficulty | able by his attempts in the way of matrimonial spec- 
in taking them. One species of cormorants are so ulation, A maiden, rather advanced in years, resid- 
docile that they are trained by the Chinese to fish Ig some miles distant, hearing of this lawyer's spec- 
for their masters. They plunge ioto the water at a Ulating propensity—that his character was unexcep- 
given signal, and return with a fish, which they tionable, and his life tolerably good, resolved upon 
never attempt to swallow without permission, making him her husband. She hit upon the follow- 
These birds were formerly kept in England for the ing expedient: She pretended suddenly to be taken 
same purpose. Charles the First had his master of very ill, and sent for the man of the law to draw 
cormorants, as wellas his falconers. her will. He attended. By her will she devised 
| £10,000, in bank stock, to be divided among her 
three cousins, some thousands, in bonds and notes, to 
a niece—and a vast landed estate to a favorite neph- 
ew. 
a very liberal fee, and enjoined secrecy upon him 
for some pretended purpose—thus precluding him 
from an inquiry into her real circumstances. Need 
I mention the result? In a fortnight the lady 
thought proper to be restored to health. The law- 
yer called to congratulate her on her restoration— 
; : | begged permission to visit her, which was granted. 
of light dazzles the eyes of the bats. The gross-| afier a nen courtship, the desired offer oa made. 
beak is said to resemble a sparrow in shape and in The bargain was concluded and ratified. The law- 
the color of the back; but the head and breast are | yer’s whole estate, by his wife, consists of an annuity 
yellow. They make a chirping noise, but have no | o¢ sixtyfive dollars !—English paper. 
song. They associate in large communities, and 

cover extensive clumps of accacia and Indian fig- 
trees with their nest; and also the palmeira, or wild Piantine Trees.—Farmers would do well to 
date, on the leaves of which the Bengalese children | plant trees along the roads and about their houses, 
learn to write. ‘hey prefer trees that hang over or ornament as well as use. The white mulberry 
arivulet. The nest is made of long grass, which ight as well be set out in the vicinity of their 
they weave almost like cloth, in the form of a large | houses to make silk from. From this tree may be 
bottle. Itis divided into three chambers, and is | derived both ornament and profit. 

suspended firmly to a flexible branch, with the neck 


In Hindoostan is a very singular bird, called the 
Bengal grossbeak. It is remarkable for its sagacity, | 
its pendant nest, and its brilliant plumage. Dr' 
Buchanan says it is a fact that these nests are | 
‘lighted at night by fire-flies. The bird fastens a/| 
bit of clay to the top of the nest, and sticks a fire- | 
flyon the clay, as if to illuminate the dwelling | 
which consists of two chambers; but the real ob- 
ject probably is to deter the bats from approaching, 
as they kill the young of these birds. The blaze 








The will being finished, she gave the lawyer | 





downward, so as to secure the eggs and young from 
serpents, monkeys, squirrels, and birds of prey. 
The eggs of this little bird resemble large pearls. 
They are wonderfully faithful, sensible, and docile, 
and never voluntarily desert the place where their 
young are hatched. They are easily tamed, and 
taught to perch on the hand. They may even be 


Evidence of Trade.—The Philadelphia Gazette of 
Thursday says:—During the last three days, up- 
wards of forty arrivals, have been registered on the 
Coffee House Books from Port Deposit. Most of 
the vessels thus recorded brought produce from the 
|Susquehannah country. Twenty thousand barrels 


| of flour have also been received by these arrivals. 





| Valuable and Cheap Land—for Sale. 

The subscriber offers for sale, 14,000 acres of choice 
Land, situated in the town of Pinckney, county of Lewis 
and state of New York. Some of the land is improved 
and under cultivation. The country is remarkably heal- 
tXy, being entirely free from the fever and ague and from 
the common bilious fevers which often afflict the towns 
upon Lake Ontario, this town being 18 miles east of the 
lake. The soil is principally a sandy ioam, much of it 
;covered with rich black mould. The timber is chiefly 

Sugar Maple, Black Ash, Butternut, Beech, Elm, &e. 

The land yields first rate crops of Grass, Rye, Oats, Bar- 
ley, Potatoes and Flax; and on some lots, good Wheat 
and Corn may be grown. To those wishing to obtain su- 
| perior grazing farms, a fine opportunity now offers itself. 
|The produce of pasturage and hay from an acre of this 
land, is very large, fully equalling if not surpassing that 
froin the same quantity of land in any other of the Black 
River townships. The land is admirably well watered, 
there being put few lots which have not durable running 
streams upon them. The land is well adapted to Orchard- 
ing—the Apple tree thriving very well in this county. 
| Stock of all kinds may be disposed of with the least possi- 
ble trouble, and to the greatest advantage, the drovers 
| purchasing at the very doors of the farmers, and paying 
| the highest cash prices for their cattle, which will readily 
find purchasers at all seasons of the year. Several far- 
i'mers at present residing on this town, were originally 
from the New England States, and some of them from 
' Massachusetts, who are in thriving circumstances. The 
‘above described land is offered for sale at the very low 
price of from two dollars and a half to three dollars pei 
acre, for the uncleared land, and from three dollars and a 
| half to five dollars and a half for the improved lots. The 
| land will be sold in lots to suit purchasers, and from two 
| to five years’ credit for payment. in annual instalments, 
| will be given. Asa further convenience to purchasers, 
|the subscriber will receive in payment, Cattle, Sheep, 
Perk, Grain or Grass Seed, for which products he will 
allow the highest cash prices. The title to the land is 
indisputable, and good Warranty Deeds will be given to 
purchasers. Persons desirous of purchasing will please 
to apply to the subscriber, at Henderson Harbor, county 
of Jefferson, State of New York, or to Davin CANFIELD, 
Esq. on the town. JAMES H. HENDERSON. 
March 9. eplét 
Ammunition —<T} 

Of the best quality aud west prices, for sporting— 
constantly for sale at COPELAN D’S POW DER STORE, 
65 Broad Street. 

N. B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 


be returned, and the money willbe refunded. tf Jan. 7 





Evergreens, Silver Firs, &c. 

The subscriber being engaged in the Seed 
business would be happy to receive orders 
for Forest Trees, Seeds, and Evergreens from 
Maine, and being Agent for J. B. Russell, 
- Boston, and Prince 4: Sons, Flushing, N. Y. 
orders sent through them or otherwise, will be attended 
to withoutdelay. Particular directions for taking up and 
packing is requested. WM. MANN. 

Augusta, Me., March 26. 6t 
A list of Mr Mann’s prices for Evergreens, §-c, can be 

“seen at the New England Farmer office. 
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being made in advance. 

Printed for J. B. Russ=it, by I. R. Butts—by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the 
wishes of customers. Orders for printing received by J. B. 
RussELi, at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North 
Market Street. 

AGENTS. 
New York—G.Tuorburn & Sons, 67 Liberty-street 
Alhany—Wn. THorBuRN, 347 Marketestreet. 
Philadelphia—D, & C. LANDRETH, 83 ut-sireet. 
Baltimore—G. B.Smiru, Editor of the American Farmer, 
Cincinnati—S. C. Parnkuurst, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing, N. Y. Wm. Prince & Sons,Prop. Lin. Bot. Garden 
Hariford—Goonwin & Co. Booksellers. 
Newburyport, EBENEZER STEDMAN, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H. J. W. Foster, Bookseller. 
Portland, Me.—Samu¥ut Cotman, Bookseller. 
Augusta, Me. Wm. MAnn. 
Halifax, N.S.—P. J. HoLtanp, Esq. Recorder Office. 





Montreal, L. C.—A. Bowman , Bookseller 
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